METAPHYSICAL   SIGNIFICANCE   OF   DHARMA
positivism. It was regarded as the presupposition of all the
general propositions in logic for a long time. But later, it was
found that nature was not uniform but a unity, and the presup-
position of all general propositions was not the uniformity of
nature but its unity. Uniformity means that everywhere nature is
the same; but it has been pointed out that no two events in
nature are alike in every respect. So the principle of the unity of
nature was substituted for its uniformitj". But this substitution
means a transition from positivism to metaphysics. For what is
this unity? It is the totality of real things, each implying the
other; so that nature stands, in logic, as a single system. Without
the assumption of such a unified system of reality, logic, it has
been felt, cannot stand. No inference can be true, if such a reality
does not exist. Or let that system exist or not, its truth has to be
presupposed, if logic is to be valid. But we cannot stop at this
point. For what is this system? It is nothing but the so-called
objective or common world. The objective world is the common
world, it is not merely the private world of the subject. Naturally,
man has to start with objects as he perceives them. Because of our
differences of standpoints and mental constitutions, the objects
as perceived by the individuals are not precisely the same. That
is, the percepts of all the individuals are not exactly identical.
The particulars have to be universalized and constructed through
interconnection into a system, which becomes the reality.
Though the percepts are different for each individual, the uni-
versals are the same for all. Thus what we call a common world is
a system of universals or universal judgments. The conclusion so
far is strange enough, and is unexpected by the ordinary man;
because the common world, for him, is not composed of universals
or universal judgments, but is an aggregate of particular things.
But this view is Bosanquet's and, we may say, on the whole
representative of Hegelian idealism. That is, if the common
world is the meeting-point of the experiences of all minds, then
that meeting-point is really a sj^stem of universal judgments,
This again means that the so-called common world is a system of
laws, because every universal judgment is a law. That is, it is the
law that is the real object. It is what is really objective, and the
so-called particulars are more or less subjective or at least private.
This is an astounding conclusion. If Bosanquet were aBuddhist, he
would have said that the Dhaxmakaya is the only true objective
reality and that it is a system of universals or tmiversal judg-
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